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as God willed, a friendship so entire and so
perfect that certainly the like is hardly to be found
in story, and amongst modern men no sign of any
soch is seen. So many things must concur to
build up such a fabric that it is much if fortune
bring the like into existence once in three
ages." *

La Bcetie, whose philological studies con-
nected him with scholars, whose French verses
might naturally bring him into relation with the
writers soon to be the luminaries of the Pleiad,
seems to have had a genius for friendship. To
his fellow student in law and in the humanities
at Orleans, Lambert Daneau, he addresses some
verses which tell of the maturity of Daneau's
mind under the appearance of his flourishing
youth. Montaigne's biographer, M. Bonnefon,
imagines the two young men pacing to and fro
among the quincunxes and arbours of the garden
which Antoine Brachet, Daneau's uncle, himself
a scholar and something of a poet, possessed in
the outskirts of Orleans. If this is no fancy, it
is to be feared that the early friendship was sun-
dered by religious differences, for Daneau in later
years became an ardent combatant with the pen
upon the side of the Reformed Faith, f The poet
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f M. Bonnefon conjectures that La Boetie's Discourse
may have been written at the University of Orleans, that" The Dis-
